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‘ | Farmer interesting to. all, and particularily 
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oy | disdain. Wherever there are fruits and 


which. 1 ey parted | climbs'upon the wall. ‘Our tall will likewise 
deme or scheud.” It is} be of cattle.’ “We will gather around us:the 


}gold. We will go forth in the spring to sow 
{the precious seeds; and rejoice with the 
ye farmer at harvest time, when, by the blessing 
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To the Ladies-—especially the Toiias PPE 


diay and Housewives—we devote a certain 


cheers | portion of our columns, and'trust that they will 


+ ahadyenida tenia 9 
ss cofttributors whose experience. 
of no ordinary merit. we hope to make the 


-}useful to those. for whose benefit it\is chiefly 
intended—rne raroErs ov Micuican. 
_ We shall endeavor so to'conduct the paper 
¢to make it a’ welcome visitor in every 
m-house and cottage where it may be per- 

1 to enter—that it may be: useful inthe 


extent, the companion of the Housewife 
biorticiteury yi aerate: of the Farmer. 
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| flowers, there we shalt try to bring our baskets 
| fall, decorated with the fairest wreaths wo can 
‘Tentwine. We will'speak of: the plants of the 
| field, from the cedar that waves his proud head 
j{upon Mount Lebanon to the: hyssop that 


lowing herds’ and« spread out the fleeces of 





oa bringing his~sheaves with him ;— 
psn ha sow the infinitely 
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find something VALUABLE Ond INTERFSTING 
in each number of the Farmer. 

Having the Agricultural Interests of the 
entire State prominently iv view, the Farmer 
will be equally free from local prejudice and 
political bias—and every thing calculated to 


favor place or exalt party wil! be excladed 
from its columns. 


We ask every farmer and friend to the 
Agricultaral Interests of the State to aid usin 
this attempt to permanently establish a journal 
mainly designed to promote those important 
interests. There are thousands of our fellow- 

citizens who ought, we thiak, to patronize 
‘such @ paper—and whose, interest and. happi- 
nes, we confidently believe, would be greatly 
prometed by the information with which the 
columns of the. Farmer will be filled: . Of 
theit ability to pay One Dollar a year, no one 
swill question ; for it is.a sum which any farmer 
may easily save for such an appropriate use, 


There. are agricultural journals published in 
other states; which are better than wa expect 
to furnish ;..but we respectfully request the 


Farmers of Michigan to “ Eacourage their 


Own,” if found worthy--one published upon 


theirown soil; and more exclusively devoted 


to. their.interests,. In erder to extend. its use- 
fulness, and make it ‘what it ought to be, a 


paper of this character should have a large 


circulation ;" as it must depend entirely upon 
its subscriptions: for ywupport. The prompt 
payment of. sv.oscriptions on: the: part of our 
Patrons, is therefore indispensably. necraee TY 
to secure punctuality and success on. the 

of the Publistier. “ We request our tates to 
‘thia, and forward the amount of 
their subscriptions-as*early as convenient.— 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 








The Beets of AAgrtenitiral Belonde and Hook. | 


‘Farming. 
A new era is beginning to dawn upon 
American husbandry. Yet, notwithstanding 
our boasted freedom, American . agricul- 


ture is still in arrear of the English system animation... 


‘of the various plants is as essentially necessa- 


of cultivation. But soon, if the march. of 
improvement is as rapid as at present, a 
great revolution will, in a few years, manifest 
itself in the increased productions of the fruits 
of the earth. As an index of this, we see in 
our eastern and middle states a nwultiplicity 
of agricultural journals, sending forth their 
winged messengers of intelligence by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, weekly and 
monthly; and we see, too, that our Western 
friends have caught the spirit of enquiry, and 
that one, two and three of these engines of 
intelligence are established in our Western 
States—diffusing their radiant beams of Ag- 
ricultural Science into every section of. our. 
extensive and fertile prairies. 


Science is also coming to the aid of the 
husbandman. It is but recently that he has 
sought its aid to assist him in his various 
pursuits. It is already. becoming a decided 
and necessary qualification to aid him in cub 
tivating his fields with pleasure and profit, 
and in directing his thoughts to higher attain- 
ments, together with the pleasing prospect that 
he will soon enjoy his labors with pride and 
animation. The agricultural journals of: the: 
day have unfolded new scenes, and created an 
enquiring mind to search further for the hid- 
den treasures of the earth. Geology and 
Chemistry, with their kindred branches, have 
opened to the Farmer a rich mine of intellec- 
tual attainments, aided him in his agricultural 
operations, and rewarded him for his toil.— 
Natural history, too, is not without its share 
of blessings. The Farmer thus armed with 
the shield of knowledge, experience teaches 
him the manner of application, and his teils 
and labors become pleasant end less irksome. 
After having equiped himself with the science 


of agriculture, he finds, (by the experience of |’ 
thousands who have communicated their] 


knowledge through the. proper channels-of 
such intelligence for the benefit of their asso- 
ciates,) that the same laws which govern the 
productions of nature are the same.with one 
as withanother. . But the-mere such tn inter- | 
change of views isnade, the more perfect is 
that science brought which is-beginning to 
assume a general as well as an essential 
branch of the farmer’s qualifications. 





Agricultural scienee instructs the farmer 


the various plants designed “to be cultivated |) 
upon it.» He also -beoomes conversant with |. 
the nature and requirements of different | 
plants, and learns what wi‘!:give themlife‘and 
A knowledge of the properties 


ty to the agriculturist, as the existence of 
them, and the intelligence thus acquired will 
be of great benefit and insure success: 

The agricultural. journals: published in al- 
most every state in the Union, furnish abund- 
ant evidence of the truth of the above named 
science. They unfold to view the various 
operations and experiments which are per- 
formed by. the intelligent: and practical fur- 
‘mers who have studied the science of Ajgci-| 
cultural Chemistry—if not so much-in theory 
as by practical knowledge—which is some- 
times called book-farming. The prejudice 
which has long existed against the information 
imparted through the channel of an Agricul- 
tural Journal is beginning to wear away, and 
the mist which has long hung.before our eyes 
is fast-vanishing: Ahd soon it will be seen 
that an agricultural journal will become 
alfnost an article of. necessity. for every far- 
mer, as a political paper is forthe politician; 
for as the science of Agriculture is beginning 
to be appreciated, and the importance of it 
acknuwledged, then the journal of agricultural 
intelligence and instruction will become the 
farmers’ daily companion.- The importance 
of this science deserves our most serious at- 
tention; and when once sought out by unbias- 
sed and unprejudiced minds its benefits will be 
feltandacknowledged. We find that many of 
the mostsuccessful and intelligent tillers of tise 
soil, learned by.the science of it without any 
previous practice whatever. Science guided 
their practice, and success crowned their 
efforts. - AGRICOLA. 

- Lima; Miche, Jan, 25, 1843. 
For the Michigan Farmer,. 

Location and Utlity of the Karmer. 

_ Tax friends of agriculture will be much 
gratified ut the present Location of the only 
publication devoted to their interests in the 
State. It has heretofore been paleo 


Red it calinot Be lose pleasing to those who- 
ve tired of the strifes and animositiés of fue-- 
‘tion, to peruse a journal which stands aloof” 
from-party: warfare, and devotes its pages:to- 
Huseful information relative to the noblest _ é 
suit of man.. 

; Perhaps it is superfluous at the present day’ 
to argue the uruty of a publication like this.. 
The genera] demand foran article, it is trac, 
is not always a correct index to jts utility... I' 
hope the proof of its utility will be stamped’ 
upon its pages—that it will be self-egMlent 
and incontrovertible. It will congregate, in- 
one community of mind, its numerous readers: 
throughout the State. It will also form a re. 
pository of the experience, the practical’ 
knowlédge, the experiments, and the scientif. 
ic research of men engaged in the pursuit.of 
agriculture. 

The benefits thus resulting to those engaged* 
in rural pursuits, will be invaluable. It has- 
been often and truly remarked, that ‘ knowl. 
edge is power.” And as it is the business: 
of the farmer to convert the element of nature- 
into the prime subsister of the vital principle 
of the human race—a competent knowledge = 
‘is indispensable to the successful conversion 
of those elements. . Is it of little impertance 
that the pursuit which lies at the foundation~ 
of all others, should be rightly understood ? 
Without a competent knowledge of his pur- 
suit, the earth might be phate in the rich- 
est soil the heavens ever canopi ed—-the sun 
might shine from the zenith of its brightness : 
—and yet meagre starvation would haunt his: 
dwelling. 

It was knowledge that substituted the finely” 
shaped and polished plow, for the rude instru- 
ment that formerly bore that name... It is’ 
Mork bisa . ee if us with all 

e improvements o n age—known 
ere: to but few at sik, “oP the individual. 
authors of the numerous inventions. But 
how came those inventions so re 
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circulation adequate to the interests of the 


cause to which it is devoted. 


importance to the farming interests, that the! 
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thonorable.and useful. of our countrys It is | depends 


one of toil, but notwithstanding, if his business 
‘is 'properly planned and performed, he has suf- 
ficient time to cultivate his mind—which, if 
wisely directed will not only aid him in his bu- 
_siness, but be a great source of rational enjoy- 
ament, It is a mistaken notion that in order to 
attain to literary acquirements, a person must 
eave off all manual labor, confine himself to 
his books, and live like one of our modern 
gentlemen. Jt is also a mistaken notion that a 
person’s intellectual culture is in proportion 
to the amount.of his reading. It is only that 
which is read understandingly that adds to 
our stock of knowledge. There is much 
time spent in dozing over books which would 
.be much better employed in digesting what is 
read. Some of our greatest literary charac- 

‘ters have been men who accustomed them. 
selves to manual labor—which if properly di- 
rected, adds health and vigor to both body 
and mind. One hour of reading, ‘by a person 
‘whose intellect is thus preserved and render- 
ed active, is worth hours of that individual 
whose physical and mental powers are ren- 
dered feeble by his sedentary habits. 

I suppose that it will be readily admitted 
that intellectual acquirements are a source of 
much profit and enjoyment; but that it will 
aid the farmer in the cultivation of his soil 
some may be inclined to doubt. ‘To such I 
‘would say that Chemistry, especially Agricul. 
‘tural Chemistry, and Vegetable Physiology, 
are very material aids. Soils and composts 
that are well adapted to the growth of a cer. 
tain plant, may not answer the purpose of 
-aaother kind. Agricultural Chemistry may be 
of important service in determining what soils 
and conditions are necessary for the healthful 
nourishment of different kinds of vegetables, 

Vegetable are generally com 
of Mi ‘elements, viz: Carbon, Aron en 
“Oxygen and Nitrogen: there are also several 
= such as a Potash, Boda, &c., 













. ‘improvements. 


_ Ausueroxs lies at the very foundation of 
our State and National prosperity, und on it 
the subsistence of all civilized nations; 
‘and is unknown only to the rudest savages.—. 
' Dependent, then, are so many zillions of the 
human family upon ‘the products of the earth, 
that the toiling agriculturist labore with re- 
newed hepes of being rewarded for his labor. 
We turn and view our ‘Peninsular State, and. 
coutemplate all her resources and advantages 
for agricultural pursuits—we behold in her | 
abundant treasures for the accumulation of 
wealth. ‘Nine tenths of the citizens of Mich- 
igan are tillers of the soil, who follow the plow 
and dig the earth for hidden treasures, to reap 
@ vich reward. 

Michigan is emphatically an agricultural 
state. Her soil and climate are peculiarly 
adapted for extensive productions, and her 
internal improvements are alike beneficial to 
the farmer in the interior, as well as on her 
borders; and all that is wanting to reach the 
achme of her greatness, is a correct system of 
agriculture based on science and intelligence. 


One important point, in order to facilitate 
this important object, I wish here to present, 
and that is a well-regulated and extensive 
Agricultural Ware.House, located in some 
central portion of the state. 


The great superiority of English agriculture 
consists in her well regulated and numerous 
ware-houses, where can be had all the useful 


and agricultural implements—the best and 
choicest kinds and varieties of seeds, as well 


as superior qualities of fruit trees—all exposed 
for sale at the most reasonable prices. The 
advantages of such an establishment must be 
beyond all price to every one enjoying its 
privileges. Such houses as have been estab- 
lished in various’ parts of our. country, have 
made decided improvements in the mode and 
system of agriculture in their vicinities; but 
still greater improvements are yet to be made 
when our farmers begin to realize the necessity 
of supporting and encouraging such establish- 
ments, connected with a scientific course of 


On a well conducted farm, the proprietor 
‘having every thing cenvenient around him, 
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a frequent visitor toan Agricultural Ware- 
House. He knows the strength and quality 
of his soil by analysis, and what his soil is 
composed of; and. by his investigations, he 
knows what will be food for different plants, 
and in fact he has breught book farming and 
practical experience to act in concert and 
harmony. 

But as this intelligence increases among 
the agricultural community, the necessity of 
ware houses becomes more apparent and 
necessary. “‘I‘he establishment of such houses 
will exert a salutary influence upon the farm- 
ing interest, and a more systematic and correct 


theory will exist. It is a well known fact 


that American Farming, in its operations, is 
performed almost entirely by bodily labor, 
unassisted in a great degree by art. It will 
be found by examination, that almost all me- 
chanical or manufacturing labors have been 
assisted by science and art, more than agri- 
culture—and this is the reason why all other 
pursuits are in advance of it. The facilities 
for carrying such improved methods into ope- 
ration are no where to be found except in such 
ware house establishments. 


Michigan is wholly destitute of such an 
establishment, and many farmers in want of 
a certain article have been obliged to send 
several hundred miles to obtain it—io be 
procured at great expense and risk, or to go 
entirely without it. Every one acquainted 
with the benefits arising from such an estab- 
lishment will say that it is still a desideratum 
in Michigan agriculture. 

Mr. Editor—if an enterprising, intelligent 
and experienced person could be induced to 
embark in such an enterprise, in some central 
portion oi the state,.of easy access from all 
parts, I doubt not but that he would be amply 
rewarded, and an improved agriculture would 
soon tell the benefits of such an establishment. 

AGRICOLA. 





ir husbandry is made respectable, as it 
ought to be, it will serve to check one of the 
greatest evils that now bears heavily upon the 
community,—the rush of aur young men into 


| the learned, professions, which are already 


filled te overflowing, especially that of the 
law, which, under the present wretched =, 
of legislation, of making ‘litigation cheap, is 
starving this ence honorable and useful pro- 
fession.— Selected. 
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7 oMTOTHE AN: FARMER.” 


é “JAG KSON, od gael 7 
WEDNESDAY; FEBRUARY 15, is43."_ 


Owina to, a disappointment ‘in. obtaining 
printing materials and. paper at the ‘appointed 
time, the publication of our first number has 
been delayed nearly two weeks; and we are 
consequently compelled. to issue the first 
number of the volume on the fifieenth, instead 
of the first of February as was intended.— 
We regret the necessity of this change in 
the time of commencement, althovgh. it will 
make no essential difference.. The Farmer 
will be punctually and regularly published on 
the first and fifteenth of every month during 
the year—providing that a lack of support, or 
something else equally extraordinary and un- 
expected, (the fulfilment of Parson Miller’s 
prophecy, for instance,) does not interrupt 
our labors. 





* 
Yes 





Our First umber. 

On reviewing the matter prepared for this 
number of our paper, we find that we have 
omitted to give as great a variety as it was 
our intention to do in the outset. In fact, this 
number is almost exclusively devoted to pre- 
faratory articles—but still we trust it will not 
be found entirely uninteresting We have 
given our objects and intentions, [vide first 


page,] and having made many promises, we 
snall labor hard, both mentally and physically 


to fulfil them—and how faithfully they may 
be fulfilled, our readers must judge from the 
contents of the Farmer in future. 

The Original Articles on preceding pages, 
are from persons who have been engaged as 
regular contributors te the Farmer; and, 
judging from the ability of these articles, we 
can confidently promise much valuable prac- 
tical and scientific information from their au- 
thors fa the future. The article addressed 
“To the farmers of Michigan,’’» is from a 
gentleman of taleat and ability, who is well 
qualified to write upon scientific subjects.— 
The other articles are from practical and ez- 
perienced farmers who reside in different parts 
of the State.. They all write understandingly, 
display ability, and their future contributions 
will undoubtedly prove highly interesting 274 
useful to the readers of the Farmer. 


—— — erogen 
amapeaeanranch : 
| hedupted!-to:ithe “produce ines! af many: Isinds of 


ancé, and the benefits’ to be derived from it, 
déserves. Frait is not only a delicious lux. | 
ury, and an important ‘means of sustenance, 
but’ very conducive to health. ‘The raising 
of fruit, particularly in this and other com- 
paratively new states, may also be made a 
profitable branch of the; farmers business— 
for it almost invariably finds a ready sale, 
aod commands a good price. And where 
there is a convenient market no production 
of the soil affords greater profit, in proportion 
to the expense for land and labor, than 


other fruits. 

Therefore, we would earnestly urge the 
farmers of Michigan to turn their attention 
more directly to the culture of fruit than they 
have heretofore done. Obtain young trees, 
of the best varieties, the first appropriate time, 
and let your garden at least be well stocked. 
But perhaps some of our readers will object, 
and neglect to set out fruit trees, because they 
can derive no immediate benefit for the tri- 
fling labor and expense thus ineurred.— 
This objection, however, is a weak one, and 
should not deter you from stocking your farms 
with superior fruit trees—from which, in a 
few years, ample reward may be received. 
A great majority of the citizens of our 
Western States are generally young and en- 
terprising men, and would they but pay suffi- 
cient attention to this matter, the noon and 
evening of their lives would be blessed with 
many luxuries of which they are now deprived. 

We shall resume this subject at the appro- 


ment of fruit trees—grafting, budding, cul- 

ture, soils, &c.—with notices of the best 

varieties and where they may be obtained. 
4griculiural Implemenis. 

spring, there wili be manufactured in this 


Machines, will be gratifying intelli 


| our readers. They are. to be constrocted hy | 
}a.meena.* of the. first class, who. has- had |‘ 
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form, we believe our paper is: inferior to no |i 


periodeal in the state. If sufficient encour. | eve 


agement is received, we intend to improve| tl 
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fexcellent und delicious fruit, and ‘we’ trust portation, wer 
, }that’ fruit raising *will ere: long receivesthat }Y ork is Tike carrying coals to Neweastle. 
- | attention from our’ citizens which its import. }~ 


superior varieties of Apples, Peaches, and. 


priate season, when we intend to give our |. 
readers articles on the raising and manage- | 


AN announcement that upon the opening of | 


place, the most approved kind of eared plo 
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.and iron, should : ‘subjected to cost of trans- 
Bringing ‘them’ from Ne 


‘€onnécted with the Machine Shop, we are 
advised that it is the intention of the proprie- 
tor to have a furnace at which’ all kinds of 
castings used upon a farm will be manufactur- 
ed. Should sueh be the case, the farmers of 
Central Michigan, at least, would do well to 
look here for whatever they want. We be- 
lieve the correct policy for the citizens of our 
State, is to “Encourage their own”—to 
purchase nothing abroad that can be obtained 
or manufactured at home. We trust, there- 
fore, that our enterprising neighbor will be 
well sustained by those who ate designed to 
be benefitted by his new and laudable‘enter- 


prize. 


Peaches. 

During the past season we. have. observed 
with pleasure many notices. of large-sized 
and delicious Peaches, grown in different 
sections of this State. And we mow give 
another evidence of the adaptation of our 
soil-and climate to the raising of this delicious 
fruit—with the hope that it will induce others 
to turn their attention to its culture. 

Mr. Abel F. Fitch of Michigan Centre, in: 
this county, exhibited to us_a few days since, 
several large and beautiful Peaches, preserved 
in spirits—one of which measured nearly ten 
inches in circumference, They were of the 
variety termed Lemon, and. grew upon a trec 
of only four years growth. . The Lemon 
Peach. is a delicious fruit—and those mention- 
ed certainly appeared exceedingly tempting, 
and undoubtedly would (at the proper time 
for eating,) satisfy the palate of the veriest 
fruit epicure in existence. 

Mr. F. has-on hand, and offers for sale, sey- 
eral hundred young peach trees of different 
varieties, suitable for transplantiag in the 
ensuing: spring ; and persons in this vicinity, 
who wish to aga such trees, would do well. 
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Mean temperature for the month, 25.58, 
* Below four. 





From the Western Farmer. 
Votice to Subscribers. 

Ar the end of this volume my interest in 
the further publication of the Western Farmer 
will cease. I have bargained away.the office 
and all right in the subscription list after the 
first of February next, to Mr. Moore of 
Jacksor, who will continue the paper under 
the title of “ Michigan Farmer and Western 
Agriculturalist,” as will be seen by,reference 
to his Prospectus in another. column. He is 
a gentleman of ability and enterprise, and will 
no doubt make the Farmer a to bats 
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“YOUNG HOUSE WIVES:DEPART MENT. 
oe 


[Thus detent. of our paper is under 








the supervision of an experienced housewife— 


alady favorably known .as a contributor to 
several popular periodicals: And if experi- 
ence and ability are’ evidences of capability, 
then will she furnish much useful informaiion 
to those of her sex who have access to the 
columns of the Farmer.—Eb. | 

To the Young Housekeepers of Wichigan. 
Lapizs: — 

As the Editor of the Farmer has invited 
me to call on you semi-monthly, with yur 
permission I shall dismiss all ceremony—just 
put on my sun bonnet, step into the kitchen, 
and chat a few minutes about our domestic 
affairs. Nor would I assume ,the charac- 
ter of a Mentor, but merely advise as an elder 
sister who has kept house a little the longest. 
I shall not merely give the results of my own 
small experience, but intend to call to my aid 
every old lady’s Recipe Book to which I can 
gain access. Perhaps you are ready to ex- 
claim, ‘I am tired of all these recipes for 
expensive cakes, puddings and pies; if there 
could be rules for cooking plain farmers fare 
I should value them highly.” To give the 
mode of cooking plain fare, in the cheapest 
and best manner, is the express object of this 
department; the paper is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the tiller of the soil, and this portion 
to those of his young wife. It is not intended 
for those who have become wise in the school 
of experience, (though we hope even they may 
find something profitable ;) but for those who, 
though they may have been judiciously edu- 
cated, (which is not always the case,) are so 
inexperienced as to be most successful when 
‘working by rule’ Particular pains will be 
taken to write the recipes so plain that those 
least acquainted with such matters may profit 
by. them. _ Not only. the quantity, but. the 
manner of putting together the materials, will 
be named where it is essential—expressed in 
such language as we use in the daily routine 
of domestic duties. 

- Well; really, Ihave given you quite a 
d | prospectus!—But let us return to our cooking. 
Where shall we begin ?—What shall we make 
first? Let us see. _ To Jhaye pleasant hus. 


be it is absolutely 1 neces- 









you ever see 
‘cheerful, kind and obliging, after wae 
en half'a slice of sour, heavy bread—e: 

ially if such ‘bread were re placed before biarks 


| bread is essential to our health and hap. 


pra h successive |; or, in other words, if |. 
> in th |such, be, the. habits of his: house. If, then, |. » 


piness, we will try some -‘ milk emptings.’— 

Much as is said against it, I think milk 

emptings bread, if properly made and mana- 

ged, is quite as healthy as any other. The 

following I have found an unfailing rule ; 
MILK. EMPTINGS BREAD. 

Take 1 cup of new milk and 2 cups of 
boiling water; stir in flour to the consistency 
of stirred cake. Keep your emptings as warm 
as possible, without scalding. Mix your 
bread as soon as the emptings are sufficiently 
raised, and set your bread ina warm place till 
it is ready for the oven; bake one hour.— 
Remember it is very essential that you keep 
both emptings and bread warm. 


HOP EMPTINGS BREAD. 


Take about half a pint of gocd light yeast, 
and 1 quart of lukewarm water, add flour to 
the consistency of pan-cake batter; let it 
stand about an hour in a warm place; if your 
family is small you will need no other wetting. 
Mix your bread, raise and bake it as above. 
If your yeast is sour add a little saleratus 
when you mix your bread—not till then. 


Anotner Rute.—To 3 pints of warm new 
milk add 1 teacupful of good yeast. Stir it 
in the middle of your pan of flour; let it stand 
in a warm place over night; mix and bake as 


above. 


TO MAKE GOOD HOP YEAST. 

To two quarts of water add a single haad- 
ful of hops and three good sized potatoes, 
pared and sliced. Boil all together till the 
potatoes are done; strain the liquor on about 
1 quart of flour; mash your potatoes and stir 
them in. When sufficiently cool, add not less 
than half a pint of yeast; let it rise and then 
set it away in a cool place, but do not let it 
freeze. — 

GRAHAM BREAD. 

Take unbolted flour and pour on your wet- 
ting scalding hot; let it cool till about luke- 
warm, then add yeast enough to raise it.— 
Knead and bake it as other bread. 


COMMON TEA CAKES. 
Take 3 cups of buttermilk, 1 teaspoonful 
pearlash and one cup of shortening ; ; roll and 
cut to suit your taste, and bake quick. 


YANKEE PIE. 

Make’ cake as above; roll it into cakes the 
size of acommon baking tin; when done take 
off the top of the cake, and spread on apple 
sauce, sugar and butter; replace the top and.it 
is ready for the table. 


JOHNNY CAKE. 

Take 2 caps of mitk, 1 teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, 1 tablespoonful of butter, 1 do. of mo- 
lasses; stir it thick with Indian meal, or one 
fourth flour and the rest. Indian. mani—~-bake 
ome hours E, M.S. 





TRUE DIGNITY. 

“True dignity is his, whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 

Who ev'ry hope and fear to Heaven resigned, _ 
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Shrinks not, though fortune aim her deadliest blow.” 











of being idle. He has a great dea 
the promotion of his interests. In the fi 

place, if the rigors of the season drive him in 
doors, let him think himself a lacky man, for 
it is in his family that his first and most im- 
portant duties are, Has he a wife and chil- 
dren? Let him make the first his. companion, 
friend and equal; and let him devote his 
thoughts and labors for the instruction and 
improvement of his children. See that they 


to 


are well and tidily clad. See that.they go to. 


school. See that their winter evenings are 
employed in useful reading and study, with 
useful amusements intermixed, rather than in 
visiting the haunt of dissipation and ruin.— 
Let the winter be devoted to the duties of the 
fireside, and the calls of social intercourse. 

Having every thing in order in the house, 
both as it respects the physical, moral and in- 
tellectual wants of his family, let his next at- 
tention be devoted to the domestic animals of 
his barn and fold. See that they are well fed. 
Keep the stalls clean. Blanket the -horses, 
and if you do the same to the cows, so much 
the better. Make sure of as warm a place 
for them all as possible. Give them straw 
beds to sleep upon. Comfortable animals will 
thrive best and give back the best returns. 

In day time when your children are at 
school, go into the woods and cut and haul 
out wood enough to keep a year’s stock of 
seasoned fuel beforehand. This is economy. 
Take an opportunity for good sleighing to 
convey to market whatever you have to sell, 
and make necessary purchases for the use of 
the family. I short, every farmer has enough 
to do in. tbe winter, and that well done is often 
the most important and profitable labor of the 
whole year. Keep stirring and do good. 


Valuable Suggestions. 

As you are about to commence the iabors 
_of a new year, would it not be profitable to 
examine the arrangements which you made, 
during the past one, to carry on the operations 
of your farm? . We think it would, and that, 
by a careful and candid review thereof, you 
may find many errors to correct, and tiany 

_of your plans susceptible of improvement. 
If you have not done so already, provide 
yourself with a book, in which note down all 
the operations of your farm; the manner and 


time of preparing your ground; the time of} 
sowing and planting your seed; the time of 


its coming up; its appearance during its pro- 
gress to maturity; time of maturing as well as 
of ing, each and every product of your 
farm; the kind and quantity used, per acre, 
on every to which may apply it; note 
down the effect of the different kinds of ma- 
nure you may have used at the close of each 
~ week, record therein the work. you intend 
+aving done during the ensuing one—this is 
“an important disposition, of time, and if faith. 
fully carried.out, will lead to the best,results, 


ied. Keep ai 

In mening these 
ns SeROe it is not to be d that we 
could sketch out all you to do; we shall 
therefore close the subject, by advising you 
to open your journal, and shall rely upon your 
ec it a source at once of pleasure and of 
profit, to which in after years you may refer 
with feelings of pride.—American Farmer. 


From the Cultivator. 
Relief of Choked Cattle. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—Some two or three 
years ago, I began to feed potatoes to my 
cows, and the first time I fed them one of them 
got choked, and bloated like a bladder. I 
took my knife and stuck it into her, just for- 
ward of the hip bone on the left side; the wind 
poured out; the bloat went immediately down; 
4 turned her out of the stable, and she went 
to the field. After some two or three hours, 
I went to see her; she was lying down, and 
the potatoe was lying on the ground before 
her. 
another cow choked. She went through the 
same process, and with the same result.— 
Sometime after that, one of my neighbors 
called on me, and said one of his best cows 
was choked with a potatoe. I went with him 
fand tapped her as before described. I found 
the hole inclined to stop up by the moving of 
her skin, 1 took a goose quill, cut off both 
ends, and put it into the hole; the bloat went 
down, and [ left her, Two or three days 
after I saw him, and he told me she threw out 
the potatoe after two or three hours, and was 
well. I have since fed a good many potatoes, 
agd no accident has happened. I am of the 
opinion that this is the surest and most expe- 
ditious way of relieving dumb beasts, as well 
as the safest; at least it is the best way that 

I know of. Try it. P. Oris. 

Galway, Saratoga co., 1842, 


Molasses from Corn Stalks. 

Mr. Vaughn of Henry co., Tenn., has been 
successful in producing molasses from corn 
stalks, which is declared to be preferable to 
that made from the sugar cane. He ground 
the stalks in a very simple mill, which cost 
but six dollars, which was run by two horses, 
and produced 120 gallons of juice per day. 
Five gallons of the juice made one of molasses, 
He thinks sixty gallons of molasses may be 
made from an acre of corn,-- Alb. i ‘ 
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Some two or three days after, I had ‘ 
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Lomeecaiee 
Tati, the last published, we extract the fol- 
lowing summary of the principal exports for 
the year: a ; 

Products of the sea, 

se agricultar e, | 88,677,947 
“ manufactures, 18,593, 
Total af Domestic Exports, $106,882,722 
The agricultural products are classified as 
follows : 


There is 
a statement 


Products of Animals. 
Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle, ates 


ter and cheese, 4,8 
Pork, bacon, lard, live hogs, + co 


Horses and Mules, 3, 


Sheep, 
$4,360,180 
Products of Vegetables. 
Wheat, i 
Flour, 
Indian Corn, 
‘s Meal, 
Rye meal, 
Rye, oats, and small grain, 
Biscuit, or ship bread, 
Potatoes, 
Rice, , 


Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

Flax-seed , hops, brown sagar, 
Total of agriculture, 

Such tables are yalaable as showing the 
relative products that go to make up our ex- 
ports, and eo yently of paying other 
countries for the articles we purchase from 
them. They also exhibit the proportion each 
of the t interests of the country contrib- 
ute to the sum totai of products, and as a fair 
matter of inferenc, the protection and care to 
which they are severally entitled to receive 
from the hands of Government, 


——_Sye 


“Fre Woov.—We feel it our duty to again 
call your attention to the prompt procurement 
of a full supply of fuel, to serve you not only 

the winter and spring, but dw 
the summer and fall. By doing so, you: 
study your interest, economise time, and not 


first thing is 1 sn house, 
helters £ wren 
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cansbladid fr tie porposs of etecating Young 
men for the different business of fatare lifer 
| should suppose fromthe way F have learned 
farming that it would have been of great use 
to’me to have studied the theory previous to 
practice. I say with the old proverb, ‘ mougi 
wit is the best if you-do not pay too-dear.’=< 
Where practice comes first, we are apt to pay 
more than is necessary, and’ I’ would cordially 
agree with the writer at Lowville, on ‘ physi- 
cal science aad agriculture,’ and would be 
glad to see further communications from his 

n, over his own signature. [ believe all 

inds of business could be better understood 
if instruction was given by competent teach- 
ers in schools, previous to the commencement 
of business, The criminal code of laws has 
been introduced into the school in my neigh. 
borhood, which I consider is of material ben. 
efit to the rising generation. 

The effect of good wholesome rules which 
are jaid-down in books for the instruction of 
youth, is of vast importance, and any rules 
which shall give to the child, either the theory 
of farming, or the laws of nations, will be so 
riveted upon their minds that it will with diffi- 
eulty be blotted out. Therefore, when the 
arts have arisen to a state of usefulness, let 
them be taught as well as the science alone, 
so that by the study of the arts; science be- 
comes complete, and the theory of the arts is 
understood. 

Nature’s mantle is more widely spread 
before the tiller of the soil, and evinces the 


work of our creator, and awakens the mind | 


to a wider sense, and the life ig more contin- 
ually presented wiih a scene of beauty and 
grandeur, when nature is viewed in its proper 
magnitude. A deep thinking and considerate 
rson can view the wide ‘of nature 
ina more perfect light than those who are 
hid in the confines of cities from natures view. 
Very strange and singular ideas are enter. 
tained by many: of our young men: in setting 
out in life. It seems as if they had rather do 
almost any thing than be a farmer.. The 


lawyer, the dector, the merchant} the mechan. 
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day, made as many extraordinary improve- 
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need, the usefulness of the products of the 
laborér—in’a word, on the laborer, and tiller 
of the soil, ‘rest’ the pillars: of the civilized 

Parbow Macom#er. 
——— oe 
_ Patrons of Agriceiture. 

If we turn to modern history, We shall’ see 
the greatest generals, philosophers; statesmen 
and monarchs, devoting. a large portion of 
theix* wisdom; tho and powers, to the 
sciencé of agriculture. Peter the Great, the 
great civilizer of Russia, was the first to;com: 
mence the agricultural improvements of those 
vast dominions. Frederick of Prussia, the 
best general and the wisest monarch of his 


« 


ments in agriculture as he did: in’ war and 
architecture. Oliver Cromwell’ was the 
‘Huntington Farmer,’ and twenty years’ of 
his life were spent in agricultural pursuits.—" 
Napoleon Bonaparte was the great patron of 
agriculture, and established Professorships of 
Agiiculture, formed at Sociéties, 
and created botanical and economical! gardens. 

In our own country it isa remarkable fact 
that all of our distinguished men have been 
farmers and the patrons of agriculture.— 
Dr. Franklin, the wisest and simplest of men, 
the greatest philosopher of his day, excelled 
by none for patriotism; made many valuable 
discoveries and useful improvements in* the 
science of agriculture.. He was the first to” 
introduce gypsum, of plaster of Paris, as a 
manure in the United States: Im order to 
show its virtue, he made use of those simplé 
and convineing illustrations which character- 
ize all great discoveries. Jn a lucern field, 
near Philadelphia, he scattered this manure 
so as’ to form*the letters, ‘This is sown in 
Plaster of Paris.’ Every one who looked at 
the field, readin the grass, thus manured, the 
cause of’ its*suptrior growth. 

Gen. Washington was a practical farmer, 
andawriteron Agricultnre. Itis well known 
that the happiest portion of his illustrious life 
was spent on his farm at Mount Vernon.— 
Mr. Jefferson was an extensive farmer, and 
delighted in the retreat which his fields afforded 
him, from‘the bustle and turmoil of politics. 
Th one of his letters to Baron Geismér, he” 
says, ‘Il am-so much* of the savage as to 
prefer the wilds’ and ‘solitudes of Monticello, 
to the wealth, grandeur, and splendor of Paris.’ 
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A Cheap Paint. 
Take one bustiel of unslacked lime and 
slack it with cold water: when slacked, add 
to it 20 Ibs. of Spanish whiting, 17 Ibs. of salt 
and #% Ibs. of sugar. Strain this mixture 
a Wire seive,-and it will be fit for use 
after reducing with cold water. This is in- 
tended! for the otside of buildings, or where 
itis exposed to the weather. In order to give 
a good color three coats are necessary on 
brick,-and two on whdod. It may be laid on 
with a bush similar to whitewash. Each 
coat must have sufficient time to dry before 
the next is applied. 

For painting: inside walls, take as before, 
one bushel of unslacked lime, 3 lbs. of sugar, 
5 Ibs. of salt, and prepare as above, and apply 
with a” brush: 

Fhave used it on brick, and find it well 
calculated to preserve them—it is far prefera- 
ble to oil*paint. Ihave also used it on wood, 
and assure you that it will last longer on rough 
siding than oil paifit will on plain siding or 
boards. 

You can make” any color you please. If 
you wish a straw color, use Yellow Ochre 
instead of whiting; for lemon color, Ochre 
and Chrome Yellow; for lead and slate color, 
Lampblack; for blue, Indigo; for green, 
Chrome Green. The different kinds of paint 
will not cost more than one fourth as much as 
oil paints, including” labor of putting on.— 
Ontario’ Freeman. 





Winter Botrer.—To make butter in win- 
ter, place the pans containing the milk in hot 
water about 25 minutes, or till it begins to 
changé, for there must be a slight sour in the 
cream to insure a good churning. A little of 
the old cream or rennet may be used to change 
the cream. ‘The operation of churning such 
cream ‘seldom exceeds twenty minutes. 





Winter PLovening.—As there are many 
intervals of weather through the winter, when 
the frost is sufficiently out of the ground to 
enable you to have your stiff clays, intended 
for’spring- culture, ploughed, Jet us advise 
you never to lef such an interval pass without 
putting*every plow you can spare to work :— 
and see that the ploughmen do their work as 
deep as the strength of your team will allow : 
don’t be afraid of turning up the “ pizin’’ of 
the sub-soil.- ————-- 

No man cah ever borrow himself out of 
debt. If you wish for relief, you must work 
for it, -economise’ for it. You must make 
more and spend less than you did while you 
were running in debt. You must wear home- 
spun instead of broadcloth, drink water in- 
stead of champagne, and rise at four instead 
of seven. Industry, frugality, economy— 
|these are the handmaids of wealth, and the 
‘sure sources of relief. 





\ When making candles, steep the wicks in 
lime water and saltpetre, and dry them. The 
: will be clear, and the tallow will not 


| run. Try this mode. 


_ A Goon TEMPER,a good library, 





[and a good wife, are’ four choice 
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Acknowledgment , . 
WE tender heartfelt acknowledgments to our brethren 
of. the Press in this State, for the courtesy and assistance 
they have extended to us,—not only in publishing our 
Prospectus, bot in favorably noticing the same. We 
hope to merit all they have done for, and said of, us and 
our new enterprise, 

We subjoin two or three of the many complimentary 
notices which we have received since the issuing of our 
Prospectus : 


Bed i , 
From the Detroit Advertiser. 

Micnican Farmer.—We call the attention of our 

ricultural friends to the prospectus of the Michigan 

i in another colama. The Western Farmer hay- 

been transferred to Mr. D. D. TF. Moore, that paper 
will be mer, in the Michigan herpes to be published 
by that gentleman at Jackson, from and after February 
next. He has heretofore been connected with the State 
Gazette, a valuable political journal, 

Mr. Moore is well qualified to conduct an agricultural 
journal, and will, we are coafident, make his paper ex- 
tremely useful to the farming interest. His location at 
Jackson, too, in the midst of a fine agricultural com. 

munity, will be favorable. We earnestly recommend his 

enterprise to the liberal patronage of all farmers, prac- 

tieal or scientific. We beg them to remember, also, that 

- assuch a paper must depend apon its subscriptions alone, 
for its suppurt, prompt paywents are indispensable. 


From | the Marshall Statesman 

Tur Western Farmer has been purchased by 
D. D. T. Moore, former Editor of the Jackson Gazette, 
and will be removed to Jackson, on the Ist of February. 
it is to receive the title of “Michigan Farmer aud 
Western Agrigtlturalist.”> Mr. Moore is gail to bea 
gentleman of ability aod one who will make the Farmer 
interesting and profitable. 


From the Michigan (Aon Arbor) Argus. 

Tue Micnican Farmer.—On the third page of 
our paper this week will be found the prospectus of a 
periodical with this tithe, devoted to the interests of 

estern Agriculturists. Jt is to be published inJackson, 
by D. D. T, Moore. We see no good reason why such 
a paper should not receive a fibers! support from the 
farmers of the Peninsular State. We observe by the 
prospectus that Mr. Moore promises that the paper shall 
be “* entirely free from party bias.” 


From the St. Clair Banner. 

The “ Western Farmek,” recently published at 
Detroit, has passed into the hands of Danizx D. T 
Moore, of Jackson, at which ploce it will hereafter be 
published under the title of “ Michigan Farmer and 
Westirn Agriculturalist.”” Mr. Moore was formerly 
one of the eine of the State Gazetie, and 1s a young 
gentieroan ef industry and talent, and ‘well caleulated, 
we should suppose, to make the Farmer what it should 
be. ‘The farmers of Michigan instead of sending abroad 
for agriculusral papers, should patronize the one publish- 
ed in their own State and on their own soil. 


To Post Masters. 

We wend a copy of the Farmer to every Post Master 
in the State, and request them io act as agefts. From 
theis general courtesy, we dewbt not they will use some 
exertions to obtain subscribers. : 


To Agents and Others. 
_ "Tose who have kindly acted as agents, aod obtain- 
- ed subscribers to the Farmer, are requested to forward 
their orders as soon as possible, in order that we may 


wish an extra copy we will cheerfully foeard cet | 
notifying us to that effect. fe egy 


In future we shall furnish intelligence of the atate of 
the markets id Various sections of the country, and 
our own State. foe ue: tears on gs 
this oumber ;— i = 


eVew York Markets, February 1. 

Ashee—Tie market i “tar fet. Nota sale to 
record of eithe: “here oa ae 

Provisions—A sale of new Prime Potk has been 


made at $6 25. 

Flour—the meg Male dull, Genesee. $4 37 1-2: 
Ohio, Michi 25 and 4 371-2; southern 
flour ranges from S4 ery At 4 25. 

Grain—The market has seldom been so dull for all 
descriptions. Smal) sales of Corn 52c. weight. Rye 
54c. Barley 45 and 48c. Oats 30 and 3lc. 


Zron—Sales of a cargo of Swedes at $75. 
Tallow—Furthsr sales of northern 30,000 Ibs. at 7 3-4. 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 


CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Michigan. la state scrip R5 50 dis 

Far & Mec bk Mich Ta state scrip $50 60 dis 
do payable at St Jo illinois. 
Bk of St Clair State bk & branches 65 dis 
Mich insurance Co Bk Il] Shawneetown 70 dis 
B’k of River Raisin par! Bank Cairo 
Oakland County b’k _ par|Iilinois state seri me 
Merch’ts bk of Jackson par/!llinois savings bk closed 
ray mvehiown 75 dis} lll & mich canal hks 
ch tate crip unc 
All other banks no sale miadtaater ee 
Ohio. Erie 

Belmont of St Clair 1 dis|Erie relief notes 25 dis 
B’k of Cincinnati _broke|Fittsburg do 10 dis 
Chilicothe 121-2 dis|County do 10 to 20 dis 
Circleville I dis| Others unc 
Circleville c’d 1818 broke J 
Cleveland di 











par 
par 
par 
par 


— 


par 
5 dis 


om New York. 

Clinton bank i Bk | Lael 

Columbiana ; iS! Clinton bk 

Com bk of Cincinnati 1 dis! Watervliet bk 

Com bk Scioto —)Com bk Bu 

Com bk Lake Erie 25 dis) Gom bk ed 

Dayton 1 dis\ Lewis county bank 40 dis 

a bk Cincinnati broke! Bk of Lyons 60 dis 
ar bk Canton 50 dis Security Banks, 


F & M Steubenvi 
M Steubenville I dis Allegany co bank 75 dis 


F 4 kli bk Ci . . 

Frask’e bk Colum’s 4 a St Lawrence bk 75 dis 

Germ’n bk Wooster broke|State bk Buffalo 75.dis 
Washington bk 


G 
Gallipolis Staten Island bk 
Granville js| Bk of Olean 
Hamilton -.|Am bk of Buffalo 
Lebanon m bk co | Craghampion bk 
Lancaster of Com Boffalo 
Lafayette Cincinnati 1 dis i Cattar co bk 
Mar\=tta 10 dis!E Erie co bk Buffalo 
Massillon is|F'r bk Seneca co 
mee & Tr bk Cin :.| Bank of Lodi 
Manhattan is| Mer Ex bk Buffalo 
mount Fiensens igi Millers bk Clide 
poh | Phaente bk Butalo 
uM ; «x . 
miami Bxp’ ng co “i Tenth Ward 
6] ‘onaw: 

hio Railraad Co to cpa 


par 
10 dis 
60 dis 
60 dis 
50 dis 
50 dis 





know how large an edition will be sufficient. A list of 
agents will be pubtished in our ext number. 


We issue tweaty-fiye bundred copies of this number; 
and in order that the paper may” be made what it should 
ve, we ought to have full that number of advance-paying 
subscribers, We appeal to every person to whom this 
number is sent, to aid us by endeavoring to extend its 
circulation. What say you, Gentlemen Farmers r-| Saab 
Michigan 7—Will you not patronise a paper of this m- 


acter, and thus heed your own iaterests. 
ox 
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Sandusk 
Steubenville: he = Western N'Y bkof BO.dis 


Urbana tanking'co 65 dis 
West Union. ide broke 
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The paper will be prinsipally Anette ite title im. 
ports, to the interests of Western Agriculturists. . Ite 
columns will be interspersed with Oviginal Articles upon 
Agricultural Improvements, Science, &e from several of 
the most talented Practical Farmers and scientific gen- 
temen of the West, who have been engaged as contribu. 
tors to the work—with Reports and Proceedings of Ag: . 
ricultural Socreties—with judicious selectiens from the. 
best Agricultural journals in America—with a synopsis’. 
of the most important news of the day—together with 
intelligence of the Markets, a Bank Note Table, &e, 
&c. No expense or effort will be spared, but all proper 
exertions put forth in order to make the Farmer a 
VALUABLE and INTERESTING Agricultural and Family 
Newspaper—to make it, both in manner and matter, eyery 
way worthy of the support of the People of Michigan 
and other Western States. 

The Farmer will advocate the claims of no party, sect 
or creed, but be entirely free from parpy bias or secta. 
rian prejudice 

In richness of soil, adaptation of climate, and natural 
facilities for Agricultural pusuits, Michigaa is inferior to ~ 
no Siate in the Union, while the enterprise and industry - 
of its inhabitants are proverbial; and we earnestly call 
upon its citiZens to extend to us such support as our 
earnest and vatiring exertions to ‘ improve the soil and: 
the mind’’ may deserve. Will notfour friends in differ- 
ent sections of the State aid us ia this enterprise, by 
endeavoring to extend the circulation of the Farmer ? 

FORM AND TERMS; 

The Farmer will be published semi-monthly, en fine 
paper and new type, in quarto form, each number con- 
taining 8 pages, with a title page and index at the close 
of the volume, complete for bioding.—The terms are 
$1 per annum, 18 AD¥ARCE; and it will be sent to 
Clubs or Agents at the following low rates: 6 copies 
for $5; 10 copies for $7; 14 copies for $10; 20 copies 
for $15, and 30 copies for $20—making it the cheapest 
paper published in Michigan! 

All letters must be post paid. aheatiolinn. satin, , 
if handed to post masters, can be forwarded free of ex- 
pense, geetns to the decision of the Post Master 


General. 
QG- All Post Masters and friends of Agricultare are 
requested to act as agents for the Farmer. 


D. D. T. MOORE, 
February 1, 1848. Jacksou, Mich. 


Qe Editors friendly to ‘the, cause of Agriculture in 
Michigan, | Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, pea. 


i | give this Prospectus one or more ne 
dis |'the attention of their readers t e | 
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seaaiali Ss ieaininiadion cmeadnines Sienqonl alli dineeemetatent: 
-)|aals:in this’ and adjoining counties who have noteubs.— 
| scribed for. its Will they not retain it,.and forward the: 





